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The  present  is  a  bold  and  enterprising  age. 
New  institutions  are  springing  lip  with  unpa¬ 
ralleled  rapidity.  The  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  the  moral  and  political  revolutions  in 
the  world,  seem  to  be  holding  an  equal  pace 
in  the  grand  march  of  improvement.  Ame¬ 
rica  is  liberated;  Greece  is  regenerated;  Af¬ 
rica  is  explored ;  the  polar  seas  are  navi¬ 
gated;  the  currents  of  rivers,  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  the  winds  of  heaven,  are  yielding  to  the 
breath  of  a  vapour;  Egyptian  wisdom  is  read 
and  understood,  in  defiance  of  hieroglyphics; 
intellectual  philosophy  is  made  a  science  of  ex¬ 
perience;  comets  have  found  their  orbits,  and 
have  lost  their  terrors;  astronomical  observers 
are  collecting  data  for  the  orbit  of  the  sun; 
La  Place  and  Bowditch  are,  with  great  gravity, 
balancing  the  universe  on  mathematical  points; 
commercial  restrictions  are  becoming  unfa- 
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shionable;  wars  of  conquest  are  growing  un¬ 
palatable  to  those  who  pay  for  them,  and  na¬ 
tional  differences  have  in  some  instances  been 
settled  by  amicable  mediation ;  slave  dealing  is 
declared  piracy,  and  its  suppression  provided 
for  by  international  treaties  and  conventions; 
criminal  codes  are  mitigated;  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  even  Catholic  emancipation  has 
been  spoken  of  in  England.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  the  burden  of  every  speech,  from  that  of 
the  chief  magistrate  at  his  inauguration,  down 
to  that  of  the  magniloquent  stripling,  who  first 
tries  his  pinions  on  a  sunny  Fourth  of  July,  is 
44  internal  improvement .”  Nor  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert  that  the  matter  ends,  in  every 
instance,  only  in  words.  Our  governors  and  le¬ 
gislators,  in  some  cases,  foreseeing  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  anticipating  the  demands  of  the 
people,  have  provided  liberally  and  seasonably 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  other  cases, 
the  people  foreseeing  that  their  governors 
and  legislators  would  not  act  efficiently  in  the 
business,  have  taken  the  charge  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  provided  by  special  legislatures,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  conventions,  to  urge  the  tardy 
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course  of  legal  enactments  to  its  due  speed. 
Thus  we  find,  that  by  one  means  or  another, 
roads  are  constructed,  canals  are  cut,  rivers  are 
made  navigable  which  were  before  obstructed, 
manufactories  are  established,  new  channels  of 
trade  are  opened  far  beyond  our  great  natural 
western  canal ,  so  that  the  adventurer  from  the 
extremity  of  Maine  may  now  confidently  ex¬ 
pect,  that  within  seven  years  his  frail  vehicle 
shall  be  drawn  without  a  change  of  animals 
from  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Schoodic, 
over  a  continuous  route  of  more  than  four 
thousand  miles,  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  And  these  tilings  constitute  what  are 
called  internal  improvements.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  authority  which  sanctions  the 
application  of  this  term,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  this  is  all  external  improvement. 
and  that  we  have  yet  to  provide,  in  many  pails 
of  our  country,  for  a  kind  of  improvement  far 
more  internal ,  and  we  may  add,  far  more  im¬ 
portant.  We  have  to  provide  for  the  rearing 
of  a  race  of  “  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue”  to 
sustain  our  political  institutions;  and  since  all 
must  take  part  in  this  duty  of  upholding  and 
governing  the  state,  all  men  among  us  must 
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share  in  that  improvement,  which  can  make 
them  wise  and  virtuous;  an  improvement  in¬ 
ternal  to  the  man ,  and  not  to  the  territory  only. 

If  internal  improvements  of  any  kind  or  for 
any  purpose  be  desirable,  a  point  which  none 
seem  disposed  to  contest,  they  can  in  no  re¬ 
spect  be  more  advantageous  than  when  applied 
to  meliorate  the  social  condition,  by  curing 
those  most  distressing  maladies,  ignorance  and 
moral  degradation.  Without  the  removal  of 
these  evils,  the  physical  resources  of  a  country 
may  be  developed  to  any  extent  we  please, 
and  poverty  and  distress  be  still  stalking  abroad 
in  their  most  hideous  deformity.  The  means 
and  incitements  to  the  indulgence  of  brutal  ap¬ 
petites  are  increased,  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  high  moral  restraints  upon 
meanness  and  sensuality.  Why,  amidst  all  these 
changes,  at  which  we  have  just  glanced,  should 
no  change,  no  improvement,  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  means  and  institutions  of  learning? 

The  expedients  for  accomplishing  this  uni¬ 
versal  improvement  in  the  internal  man  must, 
however,  be  eminently  practical — intelligible  to 
ordinary  capacities — not  too  fanciful,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  expensive  for  a  whole  community. 
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nor  too  humble  and  inefficient  for  any  part. 
They  ought  not  to  perpetuate  invidious  distinc¬ 
tions  of  rich  and  poor,  much  less  to  create  them. 
Schools  and  instructers,  with  whom  the  rich  may 
be  satisfied,  ought  to  be  provided  for  all  classes. 
Ours  ought  not  to  be  a  system  of  poor  schools  in 
any  sense;  means  ought  therefore  to  be  devised 
to  make  them  all  good.  The  practice  of  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  in  favour  of  a  gra¬ 
dation  of  institutions,  beginning  with  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  ending  with  the  universities. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  either 
the  absolute  or  relative  value  of  these  different 
classes  of  seminaries,  (believing  them  all  useful 
and  necessary  in  due  proportion,)  but  to  offer 
some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  them 
all.  This  end  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  class  of  schools  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  in  our  country,  but  for  which 
the  public  exigencies  seem  loudly  to  call,  and 
those  are  schools  for  teachers.  This  plan  is  not 
offered  as  in  itself  a  novelty ;  it  has  long  been 
in  successful  operation  in  some  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  (a  region  to  which  modern  learning 
owes  more  than  the  learned  are  all  willing  to  ac- 
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knowledge,)  and  there  its  beneficial  influence 
is  seen  in  every  aspect  of  society.  Some,  we 
are  aware,  will  be  ready  to  object  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  supplied,  without  such  establish¬ 
ments,  with  as  many  teachers  as  could  find  em¬ 
ployment,  and  with  more  than  ever  deserved  it. 
True ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  for  found¬ 
ing  institutions  which  shall  afford  a  supply  of 
such  as  may  deserve  the  public  confidence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  good  instruc¬ 
ted  is  increasing  in  our  country,  in  a  ratio  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  augmentation  of  our  po¬ 
pulation.  This  belief  is  founded  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  many  of  the  States,  which  have 
hitherto  been  destitute  of  school  systems,  are 
now  forming  plans  for  the  general  or  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge:  that  higher  institutions, 
as  well  as  common  schools,  are  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  becoming  the  objects  of  favour  and 
attention,  to  a  degree  heretofore  unequalled: 
that  in  seminaries  of  every  grade,  the  number 
of  branches  expected  to  be  taught,  is  much 
greater  than  formerly:  that  in  every  quarter  it 
is  beginning  to  be  understood,  that  under  free 
political  institutions,  the  cause  of  good  learning 
is  the  foundation  of  success  to  all  other  good 
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causes,  ancl  that  as  the  public  become  enlight¬ 
ened  on  the  subject,  they  are  also  becoming 
better  qualified  to  distinguish  the  able  from  the 
imbecile,  and  those  who  act  from  principle  from 
those  who  follow  caprice  or  sordid  interest 
alone.  It  is  daily  made  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent,  even  to  those  who  reflect  but  little,  that 
every  man  is  not  by  nature  an  instructer;  a 
truth  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  been  ready  to  employ  the 
weak,  untaught,  and  inexperienced  for  those 
offices  in  which  eminent  abilities,  thorough  in¬ 
struction,  and  extensive  experience  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Besides,  the  qualifications 
of  instructers  must  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  attainments  required  of  their  pupils  in  after 
life,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to 
be  placed.  Adverting,  then,  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  now  demanded  of  those  who  are  to  fill 
stations  of  public  trust,  or  to  occupy  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank  in  the  affairs  of  private  life,  we 
may  be  further  convinced  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  superior  talents  and  high  attainments, 
in  those  who  are  to  form  the  character  of  our 
youthful  citizens.  Not  only  are  our  executive 
and  legislative  offices,  in  conformity  with  the 
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public  wishes,  filled  with  the  most  eminent  scho¬ 
lars  of  our  country;  not  only  do  the  bar,  the 
bench,  and  the  pulpit  demand,  as  heretofore,  the 
best  talents  of  the  community,  but  our  army  and 
navy  also  are  beginning  to  make  high  intellectual 
attainments  their  principal  passports  to  honour 
and  promotion.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  are  calling  to  their  aid  men  of 
science,  intelligence,  and  liberality  of  mind; 
and  the  impulse  given  to  physical  improve¬ 
ments,  implies  the  future  demand  for  a  large 
amount  of  energetic  mental  powers.  To  be 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  is  at 
present  regarded  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
even  of  all  complexions,  as  a  serious  misfor¬ 
tune;  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  as  a 
heavy,  positive  reproach,  to  be  covered  neither 
by  graces  of  person,  respectability  of  parentage, 
nor  splendour  of  fortune.  Neither  the  sons 
nor  the  daughters  of  America  feel  that  they 
have  discharged  then'  duty,  either  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  their  country,  until  they  have  re¬ 
deemed  from  a  state  of  waste  some  good  por¬ 
tion  of  that  intellectual  inheritance  which  has 
fallen  to  their  share.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
in  districts  of  country  where  yesterday,  the  first 
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crash  of  the  falling  forest  was  heard,  to-day 
the  voice  of  science  rises  from  the  walls  of  her 
neat  and  classic  habitation;  and  where  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation  the 
shrieking  matron  was  torn  from  her  infant 
daughter  by  the  ruthless  savage,  that  daughter 
is  now ,  amidst  scenes  of  comfort  and  elegance, 
storing  her  mind  with  every  solid  and  useful 
accomplishment,  and  possibly  finds  by  her  side, 
the  daughter  of  that  very  savage,  an  ardent  but 
generous  rival  in  the  same  ennobling  employ¬ 
ment. 

These  facts  of  themselves  suggest,  that  a 
larger  number  than  heretofore  of  persons  able 
and  willing  to  devote  superior  powers  to  the 
development  of  mind  and  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  must  be  employed  in  these  re¬ 
sponsible  offices.  Instead,  then,  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  surprising,  that  a  project  of  this  kind 
should  be  suggested  at  all,  we  ought,  perhaps, 
under  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  think 
it  remarkable  that  it  lias  not  been  done  sooner: 
that  while  every  other  profession  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  schools  for  preparation,  that  on  which 
the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  all  others 
essentially  depend,  is  left  to  the  will  of  chance, 
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or  “to  take  care  of  itself .”  We  have  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries — law  schools — medical  colleges 
— military  academies — institutes  for  mechanics 
— and  colleges  of  Pharmacy  for  apothecaries; 
but  no  shadow  of  an  appropriate  institution  to 
qualify  persons  for  discharging  with  ability  and 
success,  tlie  duties  of  instruction ,  either  in 
these  professional  seminaries,  or  in  any  other. 
Men  have  been  apparently  presumed  to  be 
qualified  to  teach,  from  the  moment  that  they 
passed  the  period  of  ordinary  pupilage; — a 
supposition,  which  with  few  exceptions,  must, 
of  course,  lead  only  to  disappointment  and 
mortification.  It  has  often  been  asked  why 
men  will  not  devote  themselves  permanently 
to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Among  other 
reasons,  much  weight  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  this  want  of  preparation,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
couragements  and  perplexities  encountered  in 
blindly  attempting  to  hit  upon  the  right  course 
of  procedure.  Many  persons,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  commence  the  business  of  instruct¬ 
ing,  not  only  with  few'  of  the  qualifications  for 
communicating  know  ledge,  but  even  without 
any  fixed  plan  of  proceeding,  or  any  definite 
ideas  of  the  peculiar  duties  and  difficulties  of 


the  employment.  With  such  persons,  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  altogether  tentative — a  system  of  tem¬ 
porary  expedients — or,  no  system  at  all.  They 
begin  somehow — follow  one  course  for  a  time, 
then  drop  it  for  another,  which  (finding  it 
equally  unsuitable)  they  abandon  for  some  new 
project,  that  chance  or  caprice  brings  in  their 
way,  or,  which  is  perhaps  more  common,  after 
having  found  their  good  intentions  unappre¬ 
ciated,  and  their  labours  unrewarded,  they 
abandon  in  disgust  both  the  plan  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  together.  And  happy  will  it  be,  if  in 
this  unprofitable  course  of  groping  in  the  dark, 
they  have  done  nothing  worse  than  to  fail  in 
attaining  the  object  of  their  pursuit; — happy  if 
they  have  not  wasted  their  health,  impaired 
their  mental  energies,  diminished  their  social 
propensities,  and  lost  their  relish  for  the  re¬ 
finements  of  literature  and  the  researches  of 
science. — To  obviate  in  some  degree  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  to  render  his  duties  less  irksome  to 
the  teacher,  and  more  profitable  to  the  pupil — 
to  give  to  our  institutions  of  learning  (already 
the  subjects  of  much  applause)  a  still  higher 
character,  and  thereby  to  subserve  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  country  and  of  humanity,  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  afford,  by  the  institutions  in  question, 
an  opportunity,  to  those  who  are  designed  for 
teachers,  of  making  themselves  theoretically 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  duties 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  discharge, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their 
trusts.  In  order,  however,  to  afford  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  education,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  practice  should  be  added  to  pre¬ 
cept,  and  that  too,  in  situations  favourable  to 
the  operation  of  those  causes  which  display 
both  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  several  departments  of  science 
and  art.  The  school  for  teachers,  then,  ought 
not  to  be  an  insulated  establishment,  but  to  be 
connected  with  some  institution,  where  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  in  the  sciences  is  taken,  and 
where  pupils  of  different  classes  are  pursuing 
the  various  departments  of  education  adapted 
to  their  respective  ages.  The  practice  of  su¬ 
perintending,  of  arranging  into  classes,  instruct¬ 
ing  and  governing,  ought  to  form  one  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  young  teacher.  The  attend¬ 
ing  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  mental  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  the  various  collateral  topics 
should  constitute  another.  An  extensive 
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course  of  reading  and  study  of  authors  who 
have  written  with  ability  and  practical  good 
sense  on  the  subject,  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  expand  the  mind,  and  free  it  from 
those  prejudices  which,  on  this  subject,  are  apt 
to  adhere  even  to  persons  who  fancy  them¬ 
selves  farthest  removed  from  their  influence. 
The  present  is  not  an  age  when  narrow  preju¬ 
dices  of  any  kind  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  to¬ 
leration  and  support  ;  and  least  of  all,  can  such 
favour  be  expected  for  the  prejudices  of  in¬ 
structors,  who,  from  the  very  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  their  pupils,  ought  to  l>e  fore¬ 
most  in  eradicating  the  absurd  notions  which 
a  false  estimate  of  things,  and  a  wrong  appli¬ 
cation  of  terms,  have  implanted  in  the  mind. 
That  this  is  not  at  present  the  characteristic 
of  instructers,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear;  and  that  the  course  here  recommended 
would  beget  a  more  liberal  spirit,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope.  That  class  of  prejudices,  in 
particular,  which  arises  from  a  disposition  to 
form  or  adopt  fanciful  theories  not  reducible 
to  practice,  would  be  corrected  by  reading  the 
kind  of  authors  here  recommended;  and  the 
same  eflect  would  be  insured  by  adhering,  in 
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the  choice  of  lecturers,  to  those,  who,  added  to 
a  truly  philosophical  character,  have  possessed 
an  extensive  experience  in  the  duties  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Should  it  be  necessary,  there  might  also 
be  provision  for  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences 
in  addition  to  that  of  teaching,  by  those  who 
are  preparing  for  that  office.  A  perfect  plan 
for  the  education  of  teachers  and  professors, 
would  require  that  the  institution,  with  which 
the  school  for  teachers  is  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  should  embrace  a  complete  circle  of 
the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  that  a  professor 
should  be  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  mode  of 
teaching  in  each  separate  department.  But 
besides  that  few,  if  any  institutions  of  our 
country  extend  to  so  great  a  number  of  objects, 
there  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
execution  of  such  a  plan,  in  the  expense  which 
must  necessarily  be  incurred — an  expense, 
which  no  authority  short  of  the  highest  legisla¬ 
tive  body  in  the  nation  would,  perhaps,  feel 
itself  adequate  to  meet — and  that  body  has 
hitherto  shown  an  aversion  to  extend  its 
interpretation  of  “  the  general  welfare”  so  far 
as  to  embrace  the  trifling  subject  of  educating 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  republic. 
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In  view  of  these  difficulties,  therefore,  it 
would  be  adviseable,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  extend  the  plan  no  farther  than  to  compre¬ 
hend: — 

I.  A  course  of  lectures  and  practical  illus¬ 
trations  on  the  subject  of  intellectual  philoso¬ 
phy ,  as  connected  with  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

II.  A  course  on  physical  education  and  po¬ 
lice. 

III.  On  the  mode  of  conveying  instruction 
in  the  exact  and  physical  sciences ,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  descriptive  and  mechanic  arts. 

IV.  On  the  manner  of  teaching  languages, 
belles  lettres,  history,  and,  in  general,  all  those 
branches  commonly  classed  under  the  philolo¬ 
gical  department. 

Each  course  must  of  necessity  embrace  a 
large  number  of  particulars.  Each  has  some 
affinity  in  its  topics  to  all  the  rest,  but  not  so 
near  as  to  cause  one  lecturer  essentially  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  province  of  another. 

The  first  course  would  embrace  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  resemblances  and  differences  in  the 
capacities  of  different  individuals;  the  proper 
season  for  developing  each  faculty;  the  kind 
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of  study  adapted  to  produce  that  development ; 
the  intermixture  of  different  pursuits  suitable 
to  store  and  discipline  the  mind  at  different 
ages; — the  anomalies  of  talent  which  have  been 
noticed  or  recorded,  and  their  causes  so  far  as 
known; — the  influence  of  moral  causes  upon 
the  intellectual  character  of  youth;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  effects  of  all  the  various  departments 
of  science,  literature,  and  arts,  and  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  of  presenting  them  to  the  mind, 
towards  perfecting  the  human  understanding 
and  character. 

The  second  of  the  abovementioned  courses 
would  include  all  that  relates  to  the  management 
of  infancy,  the  personal  habits,  form,  physi¬ 
ognomy,  and  health  of  children  and  youth,  and 
their  different  capabilities  of  learning,  so  far  as 
affected  or  indicated  by  these  circumstances; 
the  manners,  exercises,  amusements,  indul¬ 
gences  of  young  persons,  especially  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  education;  the  tune  and  man¬ 
ner  of  attending  to  study,  conveniences  for  pri¬ 
vate  study  and  public  recitation;  arrangement 
of  class  rooms  for  different  purposes  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  drawings;  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  expedients  for  enforcing  it,  together  with 
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the  nature  and  application  of  stimulants,  re¬ 
wards,  and  punishments,  and  the  temper,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  general  demeanour  of  instructed. 

The  third  department  of  lectures  would  in¬ 
clude  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in 
the  several  branches  of  common  education, 
such  as  orthography,  reading  (mechanically), 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics,  physical  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  mine¬ 
ralogy,  anatomy,  drawing,  engraving,  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  mechanic  trades. 

The  last  course  would  comprise  directions 
to  professors  and  teachers  in  a  great  diversity 
of  branches,  including  not  only  the  subjects 
usually  taught  at  seminaries  of  learning,  but 
also  those  which  pertain  to  the  several  learned 
professions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
rhetorical  reading,  composition,  logic,  metaphy¬ 
sics,  foreign  and  learned  languages,  history, 
chronology,  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 

The  auditors  ought  to  receive  advice  and  in¬ 
struction  from  the  lecturers  in  respect  to  their 
course  of  reading  on  the  several  topics  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  lectures,  and  be  arranged,  and 
taught  as  their  own  pupils  are  to  be  afterward, 
in  classes  according  to  their  several  capacities  and 
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attainments.  As  the  auditors  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged,  a  part  of  their  time,  in  the  practice  of 
instructing,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  to  attend  and  observe  their  mode  of 
conducting  the  exercises  of  their  respective 
classes,  and  to  comment  upon  it  at  subsequent 
lectures ;  affording  to  all  an  opportunity  for  free 
discussion  and  candid  interchange  of  opinions 
on  every  topic  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  a 
teacher.  The  course  here  marked  out,  might, 
probably,  with  the  time  taken  up  in  practical 
teaching,  occupy  at  least  one  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  a  certificate  might  be 
given  to  each  individual,  stating  the  length  of 
time  he  had  employed,  the  qualifications  he 
had  exhibited,  and  the  success  he  had  attained 
in  the  several  branches  of  instruction.  It  is, 
however,  presumed,  that  in  this  case,  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  approbation  had  come  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  well  grounded  in  all  those  branches  of 
learning,  of  which  they  proposed  to  become 
teachers;  otherwise  a  longer  time  might  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  former  case,  the  instructions 
given  them  by  the  lecturers  on  education  would 
have  for  their  object,  to  render  them  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  several  subjects  by  frequent  and 
careful  revisions.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
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well  digested  treatise  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  might  be  selected,  and  studied;  recitations 
being  conducted  after  the  manner  of  those  in 
history  or  ethics.  The  lecturers  might  further 
be  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  education,  by 
establishing  and  conducting,  on  liberal  and  phi¬ 
losophical  principles,  a  journal  to  be  devoted 
to  that  subject,  and  to  embrace  such  kinds  and 
varieties  of  objects,  as  might  render  it  instruct¬ 
ing  and  entertaining,  to  youth,  to  parents,  and 
to  instructers. 

As  to  the  means  of  supporting  the  establish¬ 
ments  now  proposed,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  individual  States  would  be  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  to  decide  upon  that  matter,  each  in 
the  way  most  compatible  with  its  situation  and 
interest.  In  most  cases,  one  institution  would 
be  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  a  whole  State. 
In  the  larger  States,  two  might  be  required. 
Suppose  the  four  lecturers  to  receive  Si 200 
each  annually,  and  that  the  expense  for  rent  of 
lecture  rooms,  books,  apparatus,  and  contin¬ 
gencies,  were  Si  200  more;  the  whole  would 
then  amount  to  S6000  per  annum.  Let  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  be  paid  from  the  state  trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  remainder  be  raised  by  assess¬ 
ments  upon  the  individuals  attending  the  lec- 
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lures,  exceptions  being  made  in  favour  of  those 
whose  circumstances  require  a  relief  from  such 
a  tax.  It  is  believed  the  sum  here  supposed 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  command  distin¬ 
guished  talents  in  the  lecturers,  and  to  procure 
every  necessary  accommodation  for  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Some  States  would  perhaps  feel  it  to 
be  consistent  with  their  dignity  to  sustain  the 
whole  expense,  and  others  might  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  interest  to  impose  a  larger 
proportion  upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  imme¬ 
diate  benefits  of  the  establishment.  In  either 
case  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  common 
schools  are  to  be  principally  benefited  by  the 
schools  for  teachers ,  and  that  therefore  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  will  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
rendering  them  as  excellent  as  possible. 
Should  any  State  assume  the  whole  expense,  it 
might  be  a  proper  regulation  to  permit  each 
county,  township,  or  other  territorial  division, 
to  send  its  quota  of  the  students,  according  to 
its  proportion  of  representation  in  the  State  le¬ 
gislature.  And  here  it  will  perhaps  be  eagerly 
inquired,  which  of  the  many  plans  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  are  afloat  in  the  world  we  would  pro¬ 
pose  as  the  basis  of  the  institution  now  contem¬ 
plated? — We  answer,  all  of  them ,  and  none  of 
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them. — Jill  of  them ,  because  we  think  each  has 
some  peculiarity  worthy  of  study  and  imita¬ 
tion; — none  of  them ,  because  we  apprehend 
no  one  is  in  itself  alone  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  society,  and  to  the  great  ends  which  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  education  ought  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Some  are  applicable  to  particular 
branches, — some  to  the  rearing  of  men  for  par¬ 
ticular  professions, — some  are  adapted  only  to 
a  very  poor,  and  others  only  to  a  veiy  rich 
community — the  former  admitting  but  a  mea¬ 
gre  list  of  studies,  and  the  latter  requiring  such 
quantities  of  trappings  and  machinery  for  the 
operations  of  a  school,  as  can  seldom  be  afford¬ 
ed  by  those  whose  interests  ought  most  to  be 
consulted.  Let  all,  then,  be  discussed  fairly 
and  impartially;  let  their  excellencies  and  de¬ 
fects  be  seen,  and  every  capability  of  improve¬ 
ment  pointed  out.  Let  the  practical  part  of 
each  be  put  in  practice ,  and  the  fanciful  and 
complicated  be  remembered  as  a  monument  of 
the  ingenuity  of  its  projector — like  many  of 
those  neat  and  elegant  models  in  our  patent- 
office,  of  machines  very  pretty,  and  very  mar¬ 
vellous  in  themselves,  but  withal  very  useless. 
It  will  of  course  be  an  important  duty  of  the 
lecturers  on  education  to  present  the  fruits  of 
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laborious  research  into  these  several  plans,  to 
the  minds  of  their  auditors — divested  alike  of 
the  prepossessions  of  their  inventors,  and  of 
the  prejudices  of  rivals.  But  a  far  more  ar¬ 
duous  task  will  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching  as  founded  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  Taking  the  human  character 
as  we  find  it,  and  not  such  as  our  wishes  or  ima¬ 
ginations  would  make  it,  we  are  bound  to 
apply  to  the  best  purposes,  all  the  lights  which 
reason,  and  that  intellectual  philosophy,  which 
w  e  have  before  said,  has  of  late  been  made  a 
science  of  experience — can  afford,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  modes  of  mental  culture. 
But  whatever  new  plans  of  communicating  in¬ 
struction,  may,  by  means  of  philosophical  in¬ 
quiries,  be  devised,  there  is  little  hope  of 
changing  the  laws  of  nature,  of  extinguishing 
the  inherent  passions  of  the  heart,  or  of  im¬ 
planting  a  new  set  of  faculties  in  the  head. 
The  recipients  of  knowledge,  therefore,  must 
be  similar  in  all  ages,  to  what  they  are  now* 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  possessing  a 
few  less  hurtful  prejudices  to  retard  the  course 
of  improvement.  The  substance  of  the  soil 
remains  the  same,  but  the  mode  of  treatment, 
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the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  quality  and  variety 
of  articles  sown,  may  essentially  affect  the  pro¬ 
fit  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  cultivation.  To 
find  out  the  most  effectual  and  expeditious 
methods  of  maturing  the  faculties,  and  storing 
the  mind,  to  put  the  scholar  on  the  surest 
course  of  self-advancement,  and  to  supply  suit¬ 
able  stimulants  to  curiosity  and  industry,  are 
the  valuable  ends  to  be  attained  by  philosophi¬ 
cal  inquiries  into  the  science  of  education. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  either  in¬ 
dividuals  or  communities  may  be  placed,  are 
also  worthy  of  attention ;  but  without  running 
into  subtilties  to  settle  the  extent  to  which  man 
may  be  regarded  as  the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances ,  it  is  enough  that  every  man  knows 
that  he  possesses  power  over  many  events,  and 
can,  at  pleasure,  bring  together  the  adverse  or 
the  favourable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  di¬ 
rection  to  the  wishes  and  pursuits  of  his  fellow 
beings.  To  bring  together  such  as  shall  give 
a  right  direction  to  the  desires  and  pursuits  of 
youth,  will  of  necessity  furnish  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  skill,  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  discrimination.  And  what  branch  of 
■improvement  will  you  place  in  competition 
with  tins  which  aims  to  improve  the  noblest 
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but  at  the  same  time  most  improvable  of  the 
works  of  God  ?  What  machine  will  you  invent, 
to  be  compared  to  that  grand  moral  engine,  an 
enlightened  and  consequently  public-spirited , 
community?  Tell  us  not  of  the  roads  you 
have  made,  while  the  paths  of  science  are  ob¬ 
structed;  nor  of  the  rivers  whose  channels  you 
have  cleared,  while  the  streams  of  knowledge 
are  choked  and  muddy.  Point  not  to  our  free 
constitutions  of  government,  while  a  man  that 
lives  under  them  is  too  ignorant  to  understand 
or  appreciate  their  provisions;  for  where  igno¬ 
rance  is,  there  will  be  slavery ,  however  artfully 
or  popularly  disguised.  And  let  us  not  be 
content  even  with  the  display  of  national  grati¬ 
tude,  to  our  benefactors,  while  that  display  falls 
short  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  our 
Penns,  our  Franklins,  and  our  Jeffersons,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  their  descendants — of  the  present  and  all 
future  generations  of  the  American  people. 


Note. — It  is  intimated,  page  13,  line  22,  et  seqq.  that  no  attempt  has 
neretofore  been  made,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject 
of  the  foregoing  observations.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  time  they  were 
■written,  it  was  strictly  true.  After  the  copy  was,  however,  put  into  ther 
hands  of  the  printer,  the  author  learned  from  a  list  of  new  publications , 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Since  the  impression  was  partly 
completed,  he  has  received,  and  read  the  pamphlet  of  that  gentleman, 
entitled  a  “ Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instructers  of  Youth;" 
and  is  happy  to  find  the  subject  so  warmly  and  ably  discussed,  and  that 
too,  by  one  whose  name  and  character  have  been  long  and  favourably 
known  to  the  community. 
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